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From the Richmond Enquirer. 
TO THE EDITORS, 
Remarks on the Petition of the Quakers. 


Your last paper states that “a petition from the religious society of 
friends praying relief from the laws imposing military requisitions, and 
peualties for non-compliance,” has been laid before the General Assem- 
bly of Virginia. ‘This subject but slightly affects the public’ interest, 
and therefore has engaged but a small share of attention. But it is 
most important toa part of the community: and though they may be few 
in number, & weccupy an humble station in the commonwealth, I hope that 
on toat account, an attempt to advocate their claim, will not be consider- 
ed an unnecessary iutrusion on the public. [know nothing of the contents 
of their petition, except from the concise notice in your piper, and my 
views for their relief, no doubt differ from tiose of that respectable so- 
ciety. [shall endeavour to show that this last remnant of religious 
persecution may be effaced from our code, the quakers relieved from 
the heaviest of their grievances, and at the same time, the strength of 
the state in men and money, increased, instead of being diminished, by 
removing some of the existing penalties. 

‘The fines for non-attendance at musters for training will be first con- 
sidered. It should be remembered, that these fines are not imposed for 
the purpose of aiding the revenue, but with the sole view of enforcing 
the performance of the preparatory part of military duty. In requiring 
a service from the quakers, which is contrary to their religious obliga- 
tion or sectarian prejudices, (it 1s immaterial which,) the law is liable 
io the strong objection of being completely ineifectual.. All the pe- 
nalties which have been imposed, have not driven a single quaker to 
the muster ground, and if they were increased tenfold, they would be 
equally inefficient. The state never has, and never can receive 
the least service or benefit from this policy. 

The legislature would, with one accord, disclaim the intention of sub- 
jecting quakers to muster fines as a measure of finance: it is therefore 
unnecessary to consider them as fares, except as they bear on the qua- 
kers. Muster fines are fixed at the discretion of the courts martial, from 
75 to 500 cents for each offence; whieh amounts from $6 to $12 a vear, 
on each quaker,between 184/45 years of age, Even the least of these sums 
makes a heavy annual burden, when added to the taxes contributed in 
common with all other persons—and the evil is the greater, as most of 
those who are thus aggrieved are as conscientiously opposed to paving 
the fines voluntarily, as to,performing the duty. The sheriff therefore 
for every year’s fines, regularly seizes and sells their property: and 
such forced sales we know do not often command more than half the 
value of the article. After the sale is mad#, and the fine deducted 
from the amount received, thece is still ahother loss to be sustained. 
‘The conscientivus scruples of the quaker forbid him to receive the bal- 
ance, and the sheriff is free to keep it, or dispose ef it as he pleases. 
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In this manner a loss of $100 might be incurred for a single fine. But 
these penalties are so opposed to the spirit of the peop!e, that as much 
lenity as the harslnessot the law will allow. is exercised by the courts 
martial and sheriff, It may be said, that ail these iniflictions are cau- 
sed by the folly and obstinacy of those who suffer them. this may 
possibly be true. without in the least supporting the correctness of our 
policy. Whether we attribute them to the piety, or delusion of the 
quakers—to their commendable firmness, or to their blind cbstinacy— 
still experience fully proves that the cause cannot be removed by co- 
ercive mea-ures: and if justice does not, at least humanity requires th lat 
some reliefs ould be afforded by the Cy pac from the ruinous cone 
sequences of tuis conflict between legal and re! igious obligations. 

“lis notorious that the requisition of drill duty from quakers, has 
always been as useless to the state. as hurtful to themselves. As no- 
thing has been vained by subjecting them to the duty, so nothing could 
be lest by allowing them an exemption. The ready objection “to this 
induigene @, wil! be tocall it an exclus ive privilege. Witheut stop- 
ping to contest the correctness of this op plication of the term, | merely 
observe, that a similar exemption has already been granted to others, 
for reasons which a'e no doubt good, but not better than rey he eX- 
empting quakers, This society itself has been exempted by the state, 
from the general laws respe cting legal oaths. and the cere iy of 
marriage. In these cases the Je: stalatare respected, and wisely \ leal 
to, what thev deemed, the prejudice of this sect, and by no in pA ope er 
act, have they sown themse! ves unworthy of the confidence and fave: 
Their exemption from militia duty, might properly be termed an ex- 
clusive privileg re, if it rendered the lot of a quaker more desirable than 
that of other classes. No such expectation will be entertained. ‘Their 
peculiar opinions oblige them to lead alife of labor, and of rigid sclf 
denial, which would not be borne except for conscience sake. even if 
this exemption added to their list of worldly enjoyments We know 
tuo well their caution in admitting meimbers, to fear the exemption be- 
ing extended to any, who by the whole tenor of t! er lives, did not 
prove the sincerity of their professions, and the justice of thete 
claim. 

The requisition of military duty, (with the few excepiions noticed 2 
bove,) is general, and therefore is considered equal and just. But the 
Jaw does not bear equally,except on those in similar situations. The 
duty 1s light toa'l who have nothing to object, but the smal! share of bo- 
dily exertion necessary, But the miod ofa quaker is so directed, or 
so warpped, that at is as much out of his power to muster, as he who is 
exempted, by law, because heis blind or crippled. The penalties must 
continue to be imposed in vain; until Irs religion is altered or destroyed. 
‘Thus, pure as were the intentions of these penalties, they become, in 
fact, directed against the religious opinions of a particular sect: and 
evenif the practieal evils were not felt, and complained of, still, every 
friend of civil and religious liberty, should be unwilling to allow the 
seinblance of persecution to deform our fair institution. 

The foregoing remarks do not apply to actual field service. I do 
not recommend discharging a citizen from any real service which may 
be due to his country. “Bat as it respects quakers, the requisition of 
service in war is even less effectual than that for drill duty, and as it 
renders not the least benefit to the state, is a measure of pure, gratui- 
tuos oppression. the present law, (if Lam not mistaken, not having 
means of refereuce,) subjects all persons draughted for service, who d: 
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not appear at the time and place of rendezvous, to a fine of $96, and 
12 months imprisonment. This did not obtain for the state a single 
quaker soldier during the late war; but it sunjected every’ one of the 
military age, t» at least one of these terms of imprisonment, 
and in the counties exposed to invasions, to two or three such terms. 
They could not conscientiously pay any portion of the fine, and there- 
fore the alternative allowed by law, was to pack our whole quaker po- 
pulationin jails, and support them there 1, 2 or 3 years, at a greater 
expense, tian under all the penalties of the law, would be derived from 
tiemina hundred years. How this awkward business was avoided in 
other parts of the state [kiow not: but in my county, after the jail had 
been filled, according to law, the doer was by some means left open on 
the first night, and with much difficulty, the prisoners were persuaded 
to walk out aud return to their homes. Itis probable that the extreme 
severity of the law, rendered it a dead letter every where. Laws are 


‘rarely enforced, when opposed to the spirit and opinions 


of the people, and a wise legislator will see the necessity of ending 
with conflicts, as s.on as possible. Any law being continued on the 

statute book after it becomes totally disregarded, tends to diminish 
our habitual respect for all other laws. The penalties incurred for re- 
fusing to pe rform military duty during the war, were thus evaded; and 
tovether with the quakers, all other persons escaped, wio had commite 
ted the same offence from much worse motives. Such persons will not 
for vet this circumstance: and Gf the punishment contioues unaltered.) 

iereafter every bad citizen may refuse serving, expecting ayain to ese 
cape, by be ‘ing put on the same footing with hundreds of respectable, 
because conscientious offenders. But even tie prospect ofa similar es- 
cine from punis shment, cannot be very gr atifying to men, who are noted 
for obedience to every law of their country, except that, which they bee 
liev: to be in opposition to the laws of God. 

Gur present policy then obtains no service from this sect, either in 
peace or wars and as that is the sole object of coercive measures, it is 
diflic alt to find any motive for retaining them, or to conceive how the 
could be changed for the worse. iask then, what possib'e loss the 
state could sustain by releasing-them from drill duty, and commutin 
their personal services in time of war, into pecuniary service! 
The value of that which is claimed of them and 
totally lost, might be o¥tained by «a ceasonable percentage 
on their taxes. If the au; gmentation necessary for this purpose was 

skilfully bl ended with ear present taxes, so that one could not easily 
lie disti sgushed from vie other, it is probable that every difficulty 
would be ended; and swch modification of the law would relieve the 
quakers of their heaviest grievances, without relinquishing the least pore 
tion of the just claims, which the state has for the services of its citi- 
zens. Lf such a commutation would be attended with insupemable diffi- 
culties, 1 would prefer an entire release from military duties, to subjec- 
ting the quakers to the existing penalties, which cause so much evil to 
them, without approaching their intended effect, of securing service to 


the state, TOLERATION. 


n ED 
A DIALULGE, 
BETWEEN TELEMAC.:US AND MENTOR, 
On the Rights of Conscience and Military R-quisitions, 
Telemachus. MY object, Sir, in this visit, is to Couverse with 
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you on the subject of the petitions that have been preferred to our 
Legislature, in which individuals have requested an exemption 
from military duty, on the ye that their consciences forbid them 
to bevr arms as soldiers. I have a en not a little disgusted, that 
men. who do not even pretend to be Quakers, should prefer such 
petitions to disturb the public mind, ' ard to excite suspicions of the 
equity «f our excellent laws. The petitioners have hitherto failed 
in their attempts, but they will probably renew their petitions un- 
less something can be done to give a check to such fanaticism 
and tmpertinence. 

Mentor. Lam bappyin an opportunity to converse with you on 
the subjcct proposed, It is one of great importance; one which 
shoul be carefully examined and patiently discussed, aside from 
the influence of prejudice and party passions. I have a favorable 
opinion of the legilators cf this state, and have no doubt of their 
cisposition to allow their constituents those rights to which they 
are entitled by the Constitutions of our country. But. on ques- 
ticeus which have the whole weight of tradition and the epinion 
of a vast Miu! rity on one side, and oe the ¢ ther, little ¢ jse than 
ar.uments whieh have seidom been impertially examined, we 
are sot to expect «np immediate decision in favour of a few indi- 
viduals, however reasonable may be their request. In the case 
before us, whether the request be reasonable, or not, is certainly 
a question of magnitude, one in which the welfare of the state 
is deeply concerned. It ought therefore not to be dismissed 
with disdain, nor rashly decided, 

In regard to the j justice of the petition, Edo not see much force 
in the remark, that the petitioners do not even pretend to be Qua- 
kers. Haid they been Quekers they would have had no occasion 
to petit'on, because the exemption for which they plead, is already 
granted to that denomination, and though I respect the Quakers, 
Joan: of the opinion that other Christians may have consciences 


and rights as well as they; and that the consciences and rights of 


other Christians should be equally respected by the Le gislature, 
and by every individual of the community. Men may agree with 
the Quakers on some points, while they disagree on others. 
Whether the option in which the petitioners agree with the 
Frieiu.ds be correct or erroneous is not the main question, It is 
an opinion which many good and peaceable citizens conscien- 
tiously entertain; and if the opimon were universal, neither you 
ner ony intelligent man would think it necessary to devote much 
time for learning the art of Manslaughter. 

7. Thatmay be tru:. But the opinion is net universal. Hence 
it becomes necessary for every nation to be always prepared for 
wer; and it seems reasonable that every citizen should share in 
such necessary expenses, by devoting a part of his time to learn 
the use of arms. 

oo Of what advantage can it possibly be to the community, 
fir a man to learn an art which his conscience forbids him to re- 
duc: io preetice. If a mon verily believes that God has re- 
quired liiin to iove his encmues, and im no Case to indulge the spi- 
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rit of revenge. by rendering evil for evil, can it be any advantage 
to compel sucha man to spend his time im learning to handle the 
weapons of death? Will be not be far more useful to the com- 
munity, as well as to his family, in some other employment? 

T. Weli—let him pay his fine, then, and say no more about 
it. 

JM. Pay his fine! for what? Isa man to be punished as a crimi- 
nal for being of such a benevolent and pecific character that he 
dors not wish to learn the artof killing his brethren? I should 
think that a man of such a conscience and such a disposition 
ousht at least to be tolerated; and that there would be more pro- 
priety in fining men for a war spirit, than for imitating him who 
Wis meek and forgiving. 

T. It I did not misapprehend some of your remarks, it is your 
opinion that men who can plead conscience in this affair, have a 

onstitutional right to be exempted from military requisitions. If 
this be your opinion, I desire to know on what it is founded. I 
am afriend to liberty and to the Constitution; and if these men 
have a constitutional right to be exempted, so let it be. 1 plainly 
perceive that they would be of little use as soldiers. 

“VW. You profess to be a friend to liberty; | would ask whether 
you mean to include religious liberty? 

T. Certainly. T maintain th. t every man has an unquestion- 
able rizht to worship and serve God according to the dictates of 
his own conscience, without any constraint from the government, 
the elerzy, or any man, or body of men whatever. 

M. Sup pose then that the Legislature should make a law which 
in its operation would expose you to fine or imprisonment for 
non-attendance at a relhgious meeting, in which doctrines are 
constantly taught directly opposite to your opinions; what would 
yeu think of such a law? 

T. I should think it oppressive and unconstitutional; I would 
not obey if. 

MV. ‘Suppose a Catholic should say in this case, “Let him pay 
his fine, then, and say no more about it.” 

T. I should not be very well pleased. But you will admit that 
there is a great difference between meetings for religious purpo- 
ses, and those for military trainings. 

M. Yes;there must be some difference between meetings for 
the worship of our heavenly Father, and meetings for learning 
how to kill his chiluren! But I should think there would be as 
much room for conscientious scruples in the latter case, as in the 
former; and that the laws of the state ought to be as far from ex- 
posing any man to penalties for conscientiously declining to have 
any thing to do with the business of war, as for neglect of con- 
forming to the Catholic modes of worship, or those of any particu- 
lar denomination. 

T. I donot very well like the terms you use in expressing the 
objeet of training; there is something horrible in the idea of learn- 
ing to kill God’s children—our brethren! 

/M. 1 did not mean to misrepresent the object of such meet- 
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Ines, or to use — yper terms. When I was employed in that 
way myself T really thought it to be the busivess of trainings, to 
learn to kild men. “ip he horror which strikes your mind on hearing 
such terms, may help you to understand the scruples of cousci- 
ence which some men feel in regurd to e mploying their time in 
such a manner, and for such a purpose. The business itself 
sirikes them with as much horror as the terins I used did you. 
Tie po spand glitter of such scenes do not coreeal from ali Chriss 
tians the sanguinary object of trainings. Even on the supposi- 
tion that these pacilic men are in an error, still some indulgence 
may be pleaded for an opinion which isso harmless, asd which 
seeins naturally to grow out of that love waich worketh no ill to 
its netghbor. 

T. I have ever regarded that opinion in the Quakers as a 
weakness, or a species of fanaticism. But as they are generally 
a harmless sort of people, [thougt it wise in the government » 
exempt them from inilitary duty. I was not, however, prepared 
to expect that people of other denominations would adopt the 
Opinion. Still, af the Constitutions of our country will tolerate 
the opinion, the laws should do the same. JI will now hear you 
ov that point. ‘ 

Mf. In the Decloration of Independence it is said, “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident; that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowrd by their Creator with certain unaliencble 
rights; that among these are life, liberty aud the pursuit of happi- 
mess.” 

The Federal Constitution, in its original form, was found 
indefinite on the subject of religious liberty, and in the very first 

“Amendment,” we have these words—*Congress shall make no 
Jaws respecting the establishme.t of religion, or prohibiting the 


Sree exercises thereof.” 


In the second article of “R ehts,” inthe Constitution of this 
Siate, it is declared, that ‘Sno subje ct shall be hurt. molested. or 
restrained, in his person, liberty, or estate, for oe God 
in that manner ‘nd season most agreeable to the dictates of his 
own conscience;—or for his religious profession cr sentiments; 

rovided he doth no! disturb the public peace, or obstruct others 
in their religious worship.” 

T. These passages “Pi war to me to have been intended to 
give afree toleration to p-rsons of different opinions in respect to 
articles of faith, and noiee of worship, without auy reference to 
military affairs. 

M. Suppose, my good friend, this to be one article of your re- 
ligious faith, that public war is absolutely murderous, an’ | pertect- 
ly repugnant to the prece pts and the spirit of the Messiah, through 
whom you hope to be saved; would 't be no infringement of the 
“anaalienable rights of literty,” no proh bition of the “tree exercise” 
of your religion, no “hurt, molestation, or restraintin your pers 
son, liberty orestate,” on account of your “ ‘religious profession or 
sentiments,” to subject you to fines or iImprisonments tor pon- 
aiteadance at trainings, or for refusing to fight in dme of war? 
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However strange or erroneous such a sentiment may how sppear 
ro vou, it is perhaps the sentiment of many thousands of intelligent 
and peaceable fellow citizens; and this sentiment may become 
your own. Your mind may yet be so impressed with the eonira- 
riety of all revenge and war to the forbearing and forgiving: spirit 
of the saviour, that the very thought of spendin g your time i 
learning the art of manslaughter, would fill you with horror. Cone 
sider the case as yourown, and then say, whether an exemption 
from imoilitary requisitions would net be desirable and just? And 
whether there be any possible case in which it would be more ano 
minsble to compel mento violate their consciences, or to ine oF 
imprison them for non-compliance with the opinions of oth i 

T. Uf the case werereally my own, | suppose I should think 
and feel as others do, who possess the sentiment tn question. 
Sull [ doubt whether the framers of our Constitutions had any re- 
spect to such cases in asserting the mghts of conscience cr reli- 
Picts liberty. 

M. How was it possible that such cases could be overlooked 
by them, when they knew, that, during the revolutionary wer, the 

Muakers, as a people, had exposed themselves to the most 1: juri- 

ous eontintal rather than to have any concern in shedding} aman 
blood?) Besides, how came they to be exempted by eur i:sysyif 
no provision was supposed to be inade for it in the Constitution? 

T. Do you suppose that the exemptien for which you : lead, 


properly falls under the denomination of religious liberty? : 
M. Verily 1 do, in the most strict and proper sense of the terms. 
For it is a religious principle which is in question, as truly so as 


any possible sentiment which relates to the worship or serv.ce of 
Jehovah. 

T. This I think is not the light in which the subject has been 
genvrally viewed. 

M. Perhaps it is not. In the affairs of religion, men have 
been too prone to separate what God, bath joined togetherme 
namely the love of God, and love one to another. But “this is 
the commandment which we ‘have received, that he who loveth 
Giod, should love his brother also.” Ard we ore told that “the 
that saith, I love God, and yet hateth his brother, isa liar.” | But 
men have imagined that they could do both at the same time. 
Hence solemn forms of worship and calling on God have been 
associated with hatred revenge, and allthe crimes cf war. But 
when it shall be understood that “love is the fulfilling of the jaw,” 
and the sum of all true religion, it may then appear, that laws to 
compel men to fight, or bear arms, contrary to the dictates of 
their consciences, are as flagrantly unjust and intolerant as the 
Pagan laws for compelling Christians to offer sacrifices to idols, 

T. There is a part of the tenth article of the Declaration of 
Rights, in the Constitution of this state, which is not very easily 
reconciled to an exemption of individuals from military services: * 
“Each individual of the society, hasarght to be protected by at 
in the enjoyment of his life, liberty and property, according to 
standing laws. He is obliged, consequently, to contributc his 
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share to the expense of such protection, to give his personal ser- 
vice, or an equivalent, when necessary.” 

M. If “each individual has a right to be protected by standing 
laws, in the enjoyment of his life. liberty and property,” the iaws 
should be adapted to afford such protection; and not so framed as 
to expose either the “life liberty, or property” of any conscien- 
tious and peaceable citizen. 

_T. it was the next sentence which I had more particularly in 
wiew—He is obliged consequently to contribute his share to the 
expence of such protection, to give his personal service, or an 
equivalent when necessary.” 

MM. No reasonable man perhaps will object to these principels; 
and probably no men are more willing to contmbute their share of 
either money or services, than those who think their rights viclated 
by military requisitions, and that these rights can be betier secur d 
by preserving peace than making war. It has been the opmon of 
some men that * wisdom is betterthan weapons of war,” and that 
the wisdom which is from above ever dictates a pacific policy as 
the best protection to “life liberty and property; and as tvat 
which secures the favour of Him with whom ts the destiny ef on- 
dividuals, and nations. They theretore choose to contribute in 
money or personal services to the perservetion of peace, rather 
than to the support of a military system Butif the art cle means 
that, in case of war, every man shall eviher fight or pay an equiva- 
Jeni, by hiringasubstitute, | would ask, what can be an eguivaleni to 
the substitute, in the case of losing his life and soulby fighting tor 
another ? And is a Christian at liberiv to hire a brother to fight 
for him, while he in fact believes war to be ofthe nature of iur- 
der? 

T. There seems to be some difficulty in the questions you 
propose; but I conceive that the article in the Constitution has 
reference to trainings in time of peace, as well as fighting in time 
of war. . 

M. If the meaning be, that every man shall train or paya fine 
as an equivalent, I would ask, why are so many of the community 
exempted from year to year, both from personal service and the 
fine? Not only all over 45 years of age and all under 18, but a 
vast number between 18 and 45 are as completely exempted as the 
Quakers. This is the case not only with the clergy, but with a 
multitude of civil characters. ‘The.r personal services are sup- 


posed not to be needed, or tobe rendered in some other manner. 


as useful tothe community as handlinga musket or learning to 
step by the fife and drum. If such a multr'ude who have no re- 
ligious scruples on the subject, are exempted, on account of ser- 
vices rendered, or supposed to be rendered, in some other way, 
shall those who religiously believe that such military services are 
antichristian and unlawful forthem, be harrassed and persecuted 
from year to year by fines or imprisonment, for obeying God rather 
than man? 

T. Iam not well pleassd with the word persecution, as you 


have applied it in the present case. 
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M. It is indeedan unpleasant term, nor would I have used it, 
could | have found a word less offensive which would have as 
clearly expressed the nature of that conduct to which I refer- 
red. 

T. Doyou then really think that it is of the nature of persecuti- 
on, to fine and imprison men for refusing to train? 

M. If their refusal results from a religious belief that such 
trainings are antichristian and of immoral tendency,and if this be- 
hef has been avowed, it is as real persecution to fine or imprison, 
as to burn at the stake, or to torture in any of the forms adopted 
by the papal inquisition. The difference is only in the degree of 
evil inflicted; the spirit and principle are the same. 

T. But is fanaticism to be tolerated? and is it not fanaticism to 
believe in the urlawfulness of training, and learning the use of 
arms for self defence. 

M. Iwill reply by asking another question—was it fanaticism 
in General Hamilton to believe that it would be “murderous” in 
him to practise, like Col. Burr, firing at a mark to prepzre for 
the duel? The General was a man of military habits, yet he had 
become convinced of the immoral nature of duelling. He indeed 
so far complied with the opinion of duellist as to consent to fight * 
when challenged; but his ccnscience would not permit him to 
practise shooting to prepare forthe battle; because he believed 
such preparation to be murderous. Can it then be wonderful, 
chat men who have formed different habits from the General, and 
who esteem it both a duty and a privilege to be followers of the 
Prince of Peace, should regard preparations fer war and learning 
the trade of mankilling, as bordering too much on a disposition to 
violate the sixth commandment? 

T. Ibad forgotten that such was the fact with General Ham- 
ilton; but I now recollect his reply, when informed that his ad- 
versary was practising to prepare for the combat. Whether his 
ecruple of conscience arose from fanaticism or not, I think it was 
generally regarded asan extraordinary occurrence. Besides, pub- 
lic wars and privete wars are different things; the former are 
sanctioned by the laws of our country, the latter are forbidden as 
wanton and murderous. 

‘VM. Permit me, sir, to observe, that these two kinds of war 
are not very different, either in respect to the principles which 
they embrace, or the spirit with which they ere waged; and that 
public war is the more wanton, unjust and murderous of the two; 
tor the greater portion of its evils fa.:son men who are compelled 
to fight in the quarrels of others. I may add that every citizen 
is as liable to private abuse, challenge or assault, as a state is to 
public insult or invasion. Suppose then that our Legislature 
should pass an “Act*for the greater security of Personal Rights;” 
requiring that every male child. of every denomination, the 
Friends excepted, should be early taught the most approved me- 
thods of cuelling, and that all males between the ages of 18 and 
45, should spend atleast four days in each year in shooting with 


a pistol at the figure of a man, and in learning the use of the 
Ss 
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sword, under the tuition of exprrienced duellists; that on these 
days the pupils should familiarize the combat by sham fighting; 
the penalties for non-compliance the same as for non-appearance 
at the public trainings:—would such a law tend to improve the 
condition of society, or affurd greater security against individual 
wrongs? Wouid not sucha law rather tend to the destruction of 
morals, and to multiply private wraengs, combats and murders? 
Would it not infringe the rights of individuals? Mivht not men of 
real benevolence have conscientious scruples, wheiher it were 
their duty to comply with such a law, or to educate their children 
in sucha manner? And might they not possess these scruples 
without being justly exposed ‘o the charge of superstition, fana- 
ticism, or cowardice? Would it be consistent with justice ard 
the rights of conscience, to fine, imprison or punish peaceable 
men for noa-compliance with such a law? 

7. I perceive the bearings of your statements and inquiries. 
I cannot say that | should be pleased with such a law; and yet I 
do not see that it would be more unjustin its operation than the 
present military laws. It seems to be only extending the princi- 
ple on which our laws are founded. Sul), 1 suspect that our Le- 
gislature will not very readily grant the exemption which has 
been requested. 

M. 1 cannot think they will refuse to grant it, after having 
duly reflected on the subject. Qur legislators are but Representa- 
tives of the ind.viduals of which the community is composed. 
Their proper bus ness is to enact such laws as will best secure the 
rights of those individuals. If any law exists that 13 found to in- 
terfere with those rights which the Constitution declares to be 
“unalienable,” it is the duty of the Legislature, to amend it, and 
let the oppressed go free. For this the Constitution has wisely 
provided. 

T. One thing now occurs to my mind, which I had not here- 
tofore considered: Our constitution says, “Every denomination 
of Christians, demeaning themselves peaceably, and as good sub- 
jects of the common wealth, shall be equally under the protec- 
tion of the law; and no subordination of any one sect to another 
shall ever be established by law.” But as the Friends are per- 
mitted to enjoy the rights of conscience respecting war and beor- 
ing arms, without being exposed to penalties; they appear to be a 
privileged sect, unless the same liberty is granted to others when re - 

vested. Of course, “subordination of one sect to another” is 
established by the existing laws of the state. , 

M This is undeniable, But I would much prefer that this 

subordination should be continued. than that the Friends should 


be deprived oftheir rights, to produce an equality of privileges, or 
an equality of oppression. There are however other things which 
strike me more forcibly than this disparity of privileges among 
those who have adopted the same pacific principles. 

7. ‘To what do you allude? 

MW. Accordig to the existing laws and customs of our country, 
in tame of war, our citizene may become privateersmen, and in- 
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fest the ocean like pirates; they may murder seamen of another 
nation, plunder the private property of merchants, burn, sink or 
destroy vessels belonging to innocent people, according to their 
own pleasure, and thus bring distress and ruin on hundreds or 
thousands of unoffending families. All this they may do without 
beng exposed to either fine or imprisonment; nay, for all this 
mischief, piracy and murder, they may be applauded as patriots. 
But jus’, benevolent, and peaceable citizens, who cannot, for con- 
science sake, have any share in distressing and destroying their 
fellow men, are fined, imprisoned, rediculed and defamed; and, if 
poor, they may be totally ruined as to property, and their families 
be cast as paupers on the mercy of those by whom they have been 
distressed and undone. Such is the equity of our laws and cus- 
toms in the nineteenth century! and such the laws and customs of 
Christendom! 

T. Tins is truly a horrible contrast, in the existing laws and 
usages of our country. It is almost too bad to be named; and I 
doubt whether one in a hundred of our fellow citizens ever somuch 
as thought of it. 

M. Ii it be almost too bad to be named, is it not quite too bad 
to be continued? Were it not painful work thus to expose the in- 
consistency of our laws and customs, I could easily exhibit other 
contrasts which are perhaps equally shocking, humiliating, and 
disgraceful. But you will now judge for yourself who are the 
fanatics vf our time; whether it be those who can justify priva- 
teering and all the horrors and crimes of war, or those who con- 
scientiously expose themselves to reproach, fines and imprison- 
ments, by refusing to go withthe multitude to do what they be- 
lieve tobe evil. 

T What do you think the great Washington would have said 
of a law for exempting men from military services on account of 
their rel:gious opinions? 

M. I can tell you what M. Brissot has stated of the opinions of 
General Washington respecting the Quakers. “He declared to 
me, says Brissot, that in the course of the war he had an ill opi- 
nion of this society; he knew little of them, as at that time there 
were but few of that sect in Virginia: and he had attributed to 
their political sentiments the effect of their religious opinions. 
He told me that having since known them better, he acquired an 
esteem for them; and that, considering the simplicity of their man- 
ners, the purity of their morals, their exemplary economy, and 
their attachment to the Constitution, he considered this society as 
one of the best supports of the new government, which requires 
moderation, and a total banishment of luxury.”—Brissot’s Trav. 

T. It would seem from this account that Washington did not 
regard their pacific principles as endangering the government. 

M. True; and perhaps on due reflection you will be of the 
same mind. It is not from the principles and spirit of peace, but 
from the principles and spirit of war that the greater danger is 
to be apprehended. 

T. I have not much fondness for war; I am aware that its evils 
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are great; and if it will not endanger our liberties, Iam willing 
that every man should be exempted from military duty, who cam 
honestly make the plea of conscience. 

M. If aman should urge the plea of conscience in favour ot 
liberty for burning his ne:ghbor’s house, or murdering his family, 
or promoting sedition, insurrection and havoc in society, there 
would be no reason for a law to tolerate such outrages; but if a 
man conscientiously desires to be exempted from every species 
of war, and from every requisition which in his opimon is incon- 
sistent with following the Prince of Peace, I think he ought to be 
not only tolerated but respected. Such men will never biow the 
coals of strife, nor seek the overthrow @f our government. They 
are not the materials to be wrought upon either by foreign or do- 
mestic incendiaries or demagogues who may wish to rise by 
creating a fire or a hurrycane in our republic. Those wio cor- 
dially adopt the principle, that “it is better to suffer wrong, than 
do wrong,” are not the men by whom cur government will be 
demolished, or the pubhtc tranquility endangered. Those who 
may be disposed to oppress or abuse men, on account 
of their pacific principles, are themselves far more dangerous 
members ,of society, notwithstanding all their boasted patriotism 
and their readiness to fight for liberty. Their love of country, 
their love of liberty, or at least their consistency, may justly be 
suspected, while they are disposed to trample on the rights of 
conscience in the case of peaceable and inoffensive brethren. 

T. 1 am aware that much ofthe spirit of wor in any commu- 
nity endangers the hberty and rights of individuals. But what 
would be our fate if a mejority of our citizens should adopt the 
principles of the petioners? 

M. Our rulers would then learn to settle their controversics 
with other nations on the principles of peace, which would occa- 

sion a vast saving of property and bluod. The more there are in 
any community of a peaceable character, the less is the danger 
both of war and insurreetion; and the more there are of an oppo- 
site character, the greater is the danger, both to the community 
and to individuals. Instead, therefore, of oppressing and harrass- 
ing men of peace, it should be the aim of rulers to encourage 
them, and toincrease their number. How happy it would be for 
our race, if they should all adopt and exempiify pacific pri. ciples! 
And shall a Christian Legislature discountenance principles, 
which if they should hte universal, would fill the world with 
brotherly kindness, and exclude from the abodes of men the 1h 
rid erimes and ravages of war, violence and murder? This, | 
think, will never be “done by such enlightened men as now com- 


pose the Legislature of Massachusetts. 
‘ + | emma 
DISSIMULATION. 
(Continued from page 93.) 


Dissimulation may be traced fiom tne paiace to the cottage; from the 
seat of science to the wilds of ignorance: discoverable in every sta 
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tion, from the monarch to the peasant. Not that all are guilty of cri- 
minal indulgence in it; far otherwise; but that all may be guarded against 
it; since we knowit hasbeen calledinasan autilary by every grade 
amongst men, to aid in the execution of their favorite plans. 1 admit 
that there are instancesin which recourse tort is justifiable; the motive 
resulting from the sincerity of the heart, in proposing thereby the hap- 
pivess of the human family; in which selfhas no other interest, than as 
amember of the body. ‘This also wiil be estimated by the governing 
motive. 

We may always suspect of insincerity or of dissimulation, when we can 
discover a cause for sinister motive, any way or manner in which the pro- 
position made, is calculated to advance private interest. | would not ex- 
cite unreasonable jealousy; but this would induce deliberation; and fre- 
quently prove a guard and defence against imposture: sifice designing 
men keep this as much as possible, out of sight. Many have enriched 
themselv+s by a concealment of the motive to action; and many others 
hav. been involved in difficulty by yielding to the solicitations of the 
desig: ing, without sufficient deliberation. 

Diss:mulation, with desire tu deceive for the purpose of advancing 
self-interest, is in every grade, a species of warfare: proportionate in 
magnitude, to the object proposed. War in the highest grade results 
from a desire to advance self-interest at the expense of other men, or 
other nations. In monarchal countries, every subordinate officer, 
while he is ready to “fight for his country.” expects todraw from the 
treasury, and perhaps fiom the spoils of war. A genera! excitement 
of the irrascible passions. is easily produced by this vast number of 
self interested men; claiming patriotism, or public welfare as the go- 
verning priacip!e, which actuated by sinister motives. Nor is it, in 
my opinion, less the case in our own country. [will simply cemmuni- 
cate my ideas of the origin of the last war; not however promising to 
prové their correctness, but submit them te the reader for contempla- 
tion. 

The British had impressed, and indeed, in a crue! manner, a great 
number of meu, and had dishonored the American flag. ‘This spread 
throughthe country, and like five catching at ail combustible substan- 
ces; it excited a spirit of resentment in every bosom that was predis- 
persed towar. I have considered, that almost every one who advo- 
cated te war, and hac access to the high court of cecision in cases of war 
and peace, either directly or indirectly; first went over the ground to 
see if it shonid be rendered subservent to self-interest. It was readily 
foreseen that the expenses would be great, and consequently, a liberal 
circutation of money, as it proved even to profusion. In the armies 
aod navies, the way was opened for numerous commissions; these and 
the covtractors, must be paid from the treasury: and all the produce 
ef iams. and services at a high price. The pride of those who are 
proud vf such things, was flattered, by anticipating the conquest of Ca- 
nada; and the financiers of government, and the land speculators, ex- 
pected to obtain lantts from those Iudian ‘Tribes that would prebably, 
become hostile parties in the war. Ihave ever. believed that peace 
would have continued, had not these secret springs given the ascendeu- 
cy te the advocates for the war: I suppose at its commencement that 
the real motives ef those who were the most vociferous for war: in the 
influencial classes, were disguised; and so artfully, that multitudes, un- 
suspecting and honest in their intentious, from not discovering it, were 

4nduced to subserviance. For, if the bondage of the impressed seamen 
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excited so much sympathy. How was it that a moral certainty of the 
sacrifice of tie lives ofa much greater number of men in war, with all 
the consequent suilering; shonid Jess affect the tender sensibilities of 
those why raised their voices for tt? Look new atthe sequel. Many 
men accumufated large estates; about fifty nullions, (the cost of the 
war,) mostly passed through the hands of its advocates; while a much 
greater number were reduced trom affluence or competency, to pover- 
ty. and its consequeaces. [he number of lives lost far exceded that 
of the number released from British servitude. And these would un- 
doubtly have been discharged soon after; at the close of the European 
war. Here then is a heavy balance ef lives lost, with all the sufler- 
ings attendant on war; corruption of morals beyond estimation; de- 
raugement of business, and a depression of circumstances long to be 
painfully remembered by many; and an immense debt to burden 
succeeding generations: all this and more, to be charged to those who, 
through dissimulation, disguised their real motives, operating upon the 
credulity of the insuspecting and the unguarded. In all cases, in 
which dissimalation is resorted tos; the honest and unsuspecting, are 
the «astest victims. 

Then, smericans were thought to merit the applaudits of the public, 
jo under + commission from government, they fought and captured Bri- 
tsa yossels; tae laws of God and man were thought to approve it. Mow 
is calted a pirace, although actuated by exactly the same motive, Viz, 
plander, torfeits hus life to the same goverument. Can the nature of 
ering be changed by the customs of nations? Can man delagate 
power to man, to grant an immunity to crime? Is not robbery, rob- 
bery still, though approved by human governments? Is not public 
opinion perverted by yielding without investigation, to those barbarous 
customs which have treated property and even lives upon tie waters, 
as honest plunder in time of war? When will mankind act with con- 
sistency !! Custom, in points wrong in their nature, is a great de- 
ceiver: and should be watched with a jealous eye. 

i will mention a casein which dissimulation has been encouraged 
by the laws of several of the States; not however intentionally; but 
those conclusions, were probably attributable toa want of deliberate 
investigation, and a more intimate acquaintance with the subject: 1 
allude to a kind of commutation laws,by which the Society of Friends 
were intended to be partially relieved from the difficulties in) which 
they were involved by Military Laws; proposing a release, on payment 
of a part of the fixes, or av annual payment, ia som: in 
direct manner. ‘This course evidently presupposes them to be devoid 
of sincerity in their pretentions to conscientious objectious to carnal 
warfare and whatever pertains to it. But Ifully believe that every 
Legislator that will acquaint himself with their history, will be con. 
vinced not only of their sincerity, but also of their propriety in dissen- 
ting from the warlike customs of the world. They have been tried 
and proved, about one hundred and eighty years, in which, neither 
persecution, nor the coertion of civil or martial Laws have drawn oO: 
driven them from their standing. ‘Their sincerity has been fully tested 
by fines and imprisonments; and’ has proved invincible. From their 
first association to the present time, they have, as a body, been enabled 
to maintain an unshakeo confidence in the power of the ever-living and 
ever-present God, fur defence anil protection; having the lives and the 
precepts, the laws and tne doctrines, of the “Priuce of Peace” —the 
Redeemer himself; and of his apostles, for their authority. The un 
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deviating adherence of the pri.sitive Christians, to the princi iple of 
noneresistance and of peace, for the three first centaries,1s clea e'y ilus- 
trative of the propriety of a total withdrawnment from the spirit and 
practice of war. This incontrovertible evidence derived from the an- 
cients, is abundantly confirmed by a measure of that precions fecline 
of soul which first lighted the world with aray of heaveniy prace. 
Having only room for a brief sketch of the subject, which volumes 
would not exhaust; I would recommend ii ‘as a duty incumbent on 
those who areto legis!ate upon the cunsciencies of this body of men, 
first to make a candid,impartial,investigatio: }. Bat,admitting their since- 
rity, and that they firmly believe it to be a duty, to their God, their Sa- 
viour and to mankind; to continue steadfast in their testimony against 
war; admitting this, for Legislatures to offer them incitements to violate 
those convictions of truth and duty, is literally fempijng. them 
to dissemble with God. ‘Vhis is not indeed limited tv Legislative bo- 
dies; a great proportion of the people act upon the same principles; 
supposing that a friend paying his fine in some secret manner, so that 
the world has no knowledge of it, is excusable, He might indore, there- 
by avoid a dismemberment from his Society: but the appredation of 
these who solicited it, would but poorly compensate for the loss of that 
precious serenity of soul, which accompanies faithful ness in the ftesti- 
mony against war. May we not conclude that those who suppose that 
others cannot be governed by the spirit aud precepts of the gospel, are 
not themselves governed by them; and, that those who would induce 
others, to violate their consciences, have none cf their own to vio- 
late? 

Let not, that vital spark, that hallowed flame, first lighted ta the soul 
by a ray of heave enly love, be extinguished by the breath of its adver- 
saries. Let it shine as a “candle upon its candlestick,” giving lizht te 
all around, that beholders seeing its beauty and loveliness, may be " exci- 
ted to a participation in its enjoyments. The gospsl dispensation. i isa 
dispensation of peace; having only to combat the adversaries of the 
soul; too powerful indeed for the strength of Man. It preposes, and 
there is known to exist, a covenant between God the Father, and the 
soul of every true christian; through the mediation of the Blessed Sa- 
viour, and through the medium of the Holy Spirit. God has promised 
faithfulness on bis part; the christian does not distrustit. In seasons 
when Divine condescension is evidently manifested, when “the love of 
od is shed abread,” producing a reciprocity of feeling and desires; in 
the time of trial and deep exercise; the soul(secretly as to human view,) 
covenants to be faithful to all the clear manifestations of Truth and du- 
ty, under a full belief that any deviation would expose to a state of 
desertion by this Blessed Principle, Neither is it in the power of men 
or devils to disannul this covenant, while the soul continues its lidelity, 
and its supreme attachment to it, as the only source of access to God, 
and the only hope of salvation. Very different indeed from covenants, 
made with men, who can only “judge according to outward appearea- 
ces,” and who are therefore very liable to deceptions. But it is the most 
futile of all ideas, to attempt tu dissemble with God, who louketh on 
the heart.” 

The advice of the Apostle Paul, appropriate to this dissertation, may 
be quoted with propriety at its close. itis both instructive and im- 

ressive; in sentiment and feeling, expressive of my own; and I wish 
itrendered familiar to every individual. (Ephesians. ) 

Finally my brethren, be strong in the Lord, and in the power of his 
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might. Put on the whole armour of God. that ye may be able to stand 
against the wiles of the devil. For we wrestle not against flesh and 
blood. but ayainst peincipalitie S. against powers, against the rulers of 
the dukoen of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high pla- 
ces. Wherefore take ante you the whele armour of God, that ye may 
be able to withstand in the evil day, and having done all, to stand. 
And therefore having vour loins girt about with trath, and having on 
the breastplate of righteousness and your feet shod with the preparati- 
on of the gospel of peace; above a!l, taking the shield of faith, where- 
with ye shall be able to quench all the firydarts of the wicked. And 
take the helmet of salvation, and the seeord of the spirit, which is the 
Word of God.” JUSTIN. 








FROM "UE FR:t: ND OF PE’ CE. 
Feelings of regular troops engaged in battle. 
The following ts the testimony of a British officer: — 

*When the battle has fairly begun, 1 may say with truth, that the 
feelings of those engaged are delightful, because they are, in fact, so 
many gambiers, plaving for the highest stake that could be offered.— 
The warlike appearance of every thing about you. the careless faces 
and rude jokes of the private soldiers, and somet! ling within yourself, 
which I ie compare to nothing more than the mirth which criminals 
are said sometimes to ee a ience and express previous to their exeeu- 
tions all these combine to vive you a decree of false hilaritv, I had al- 
most said, painful. from its very excess. Lt is an agitation of the nerves, 
such as we may suppose madmen feel, which you are inclined to wish 
removed, though you are unwilling to admit that it is disagreeable.” 
Narrative of the Campaigns of the British Army at’ Washington and 
Wew Orleans. 

It is astriking fact, that in writing Paradise Lost, Milton derived 
his ideas of devils or apostate spirits, from the well known character 
of warriors. ‘To his devils the poet ascribes the same impious disre- 
gard to the commands of God, the same love of martial glory, the same 
stratagems, the same courage, the same mirth and disposition to in- 
dulge in “rude jokes,” and the same madness, which are to be found 
in regular troops when engaged in the work of slaughter and constant- 
ly exposed to instant death. 

But how shocking to the reflecting christian must be the thought, 
that millions of his brethren are so trained up.so inured to bloody deeds, 
that,“when fairly engaged,” in k iliing one wnother, their “feelings are 
delightful!” that the y can appear with “careless faces,” and indulge in 
“rude jokes,” while hundreds are falling dead around them, hundreds 
more rending the air with cries and eroans,—and even while balis are 
swiftly approaching to hurry their owa souls to the bar of a righteous 
God! 

Whence could Milton have borrowed a more correct or more awful 
description of the depravity ofdevils? Unless indeed he had substitut- 
ed the character of warmaking rulers,who glory in causing their subjects 
to be thus educated, employed, and ruined! 

The first reason assigned by this officer, why “ the feelings of those 
engaged are delightful,” is worthy of spe cial notice. “Because”? he 

says, “there are in faci so n. any sumblers, p! laying ¢ for the highest stake 
that could be offered.” A dreadful species of play! a horrid mode of 
gambling! Is it not Ge for all christiaus, and all men of sense, to 
unite their exertions, to bring such gambling into universal disrepute: 
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BC" It has become necessary to give another small supplement. This 
will be done as often as the patronage will afford. The number of sub- 
scribers would count pretty respectably, but in order to diffuse, as 
widely as possible, the principle intended to be promoted, I have cir- 
culated a considerable number gratuitously. This diminishes the abi- 
lity to issue~extra sheets, or parts of sheets, so often as I otherwise 
would do. 

It will be observed that a part of the last impression was taken off” on 
coarser paper than I have used heretofore, This was not from choices 
Jt was in consequence of there being none of the quality heretofore” 
used, at the paper mill, from which I obtain my supplies. 

The article from my correspondent “J istin” has given me some un- 
easiness, from an apprehension that there may be some errors affecting’ 
the views of the writer. There were a number of enterlineations, with 
a lead pencil, which were visible when the article reached this office, 








but not iegible. 

There are also some typographical errors, detected since the number 
was struck off. Several of these do not affect the sense, but there are 
others that do. 

In page 150, in the first line, the period should only be a comma. 

liné 22 and 23, for ow is, read Mow one ié. 


The Editor was compelled to leave his office .just as the last half of 
the 9th number went to the press, which is hisapology for these errors. 

A very extraordiuary irregularity prevails in the mails, as relates to 
the conveyance of the Morai Advocate. Being in. the habit of making 
up the different packages myself, 1 know that the failures complained 
of, are not attributable to omissions here. 

A respectable friend in Baltimore,to whom the Moral Advocate hag 
been regularly sent from the commencement, informs me that he has 
only received the first and eighth numbers !! 





The article from the Richmond Enquirer; inserted in the 9th number, 
requires some few comments. 

In page 139 the writer remarks that in his “county, after the jail had 
been filled according to law, the door was by some means left open on 
the first night, and with much difficulty the prisoners were persuaded 
to walk out, and return to their homes.” I was myself at that time a 
citizen of Virginia,& I recollect the circumstance to which I suppose the 
writer alludes. But he ougit also to be informed that the society con- 
sidered the conduct of those who thus “walked out,” as highly censur- 
able, and totally incompatible with the dignity of the cause for which 
they were imprisoned. Like the Apostle, when they have been Pub- 
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licly condemed, they have not been willing tobe privately or clandes- 
tinely released. They need neither locks, nor chains, nor guards te 
keep them in custody; nor do they avoid suffering, by indirect or die- 
honorable means. ? 

In the same page, and near the conelusion of the essay, he suggests 
a commutation, or else a blending of military fines with the taxes for 
civil purposes, in such a manner that they cannot be eas#y separated: 
This expedient would be as ineffectual as any that have already been 
tried. It is really surprising that many persons of extensive informa- 
tion and of feelings altogether friendly to the relief of the societys 
should not see that evasions and indirect compliances, cannot be accept 
ed. Ifthe military fines were so blended with the other taxes as to 
render a separation impossible, the consequence would be, that the 
whole would be refused, and if collected at all, it would ef necessity be 
by distraint. Nor would the application of the fine to benevolent pur- 
poses make itany better. If my neighbor demand a sum of money of me 
as adeSt, Ido not enquire hew he intends to apply it, but, on what 
grounds it isdemanded. And if I cannot admit the justice of the 
claim, it would argue sonie defect in my character to suppose that f 
would consent to pay it in an indirect manner. Shall I tell him that 
his demand is totally unjust, and that I cannot consent to pay it, but if 
he will disguise it in some way, or blend it with some other-ac- 
compt that is just, | will then pay it without hesitation? It is true that if 
I acted for another—if | knew that my employer would not admit the 
claim in its real character, | might, 1f1 chose to attempt an imposition, 
coricert measures with the claimant, by which the demand might as- 
sume a shape in which it could pass without detection.” But it 
would evidently be an act of meanness——a violation of principle. A 
procedure that no honest man could approve. But in the case before 
us, whom should we attempt to deceive? would it be our consciences, or 
our God? ! 

The subject is clothed with a dignity,that precludes all idea of preva. 
rication. We are bound by religious obligation. Weare accountable 
to God. And therefore we maintain the ground we have taken. We 
plead the cause of humanity,——and not of humanity simply 
advocate the doctrines of Jesus Christ. In this contest we do not 
pface our dependence in physical force. We appeal to the conscien- 
ces of those in power, but we commit our cause to Him, to whom Rulers 
themselves are accountable. 

But to obtain relief from suffering is not our primary object. It is 
to promote the propagation of the religion uf Jusus Christ; the leading 
Characters of which still are “Glory to God in the highest: on Earth, 
peace, good will towards men” ‘These are the objects We have in view, 
and for these we are even willing still further to suffer, if the laws of 
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our country demand it. But let it be remembered that these laws are 
made aod enforced by our fellow citizens—our neighbours—men who 
acknowledye themselves, equally with us, bound by the precepts of the 
Gospel--and equally accountable to God 
ee 
From the Frienu of Peace. 


A SCALE FOR ESTIMATING THE PROBABILITIES OF WAR. 

Nations ere great families of mankind, and small families are 
fatians in miniature. By due attention to the circumstances 
which render hostilities between two individuals or two families 
more or less probable, we may obtain a clear view of what is ne- 
cessary to deminish the probabilities of war between two nations, 
and to exclude sanguinary contests from the world. For this 
purpose three cases will be stated. | 

First. In one neighborhood are two families; the head of each 
ja a warrior or duellist, in principle and spirit. The children 
and servants of both families are imbued with the haughty, vin- 
dictive principles of war and duelling, and with the love of fight- 
ing glory. Several days are annually employed by each family in 
learning the art of mankilling, as the best means Of preserving 
peace, honor, and life. 

Second. In another neighborhood are two families of opposite 
characters and principles. At the head of one is a genuine duellist; 
the head of the other is a genuine friend of peace. The children 
of each family are educated according to the sentiments and spi- 
rit of the father. 

Third. Avother neighborhood is composed of two families, 
both of whieh are under the dominion of pacific principles and 
the spirit of the Messiah. Instead of learning the science of hu- 
man slaughter, or relying on weapons of death, they place their 
hope in God, study the art of preserving peace, and practise doing . 
good to each other, 

Suppose these three neighborhoods to be remote from each 
other, and independent of civil government. In which neighbor- 
hood are the probabilities of insult, violence and hostilities ‘the 
greatest? 

In the first, the probabilities of war are manifestly great. The 
spirit mutually cherished, the principles avowed and inculcated, 
and the meafis employed in learning‘to fight, all tend to produce 
jealousies, envyings, hatreds and hostilities. Indeed it is so com- 
mon for duellists to fight one another, that news of such an oc- 
currence occasions but little surprise. 

In the second neighborhood, half the probabilities of war are at 
once cancelled by the consideration that all the principles and 
dispositions for war are on one side only. Another portion is cane 
celled by the consideration that the other family will not act on 
the principle of revenge when injured—not render evil for evil, but 
will adopt means to appease the unreasonable anger of the injue 
rious neighbor. We may add, that the probabilities of war,are 
still further diminished by the sense of honor or shame on the part 
of the duellist himself. For though duellist often insultyabuse, 
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and even kill one another, it is not common for them thins to treat 
good and peaceable men. All who have any claim to be consi- 
sidered as men of honor would be ashamed of such conduct. 

In the third neighborhood, differences of opinion may arise, 
and some grounds of complaint may occur, but these things will 
be managed on such principles and with such a spirit, as will ex- 
clude even the possibilities of a bloody coutest. 

On the same principles the probabilities of war between two 
nations are greater or less according to the characters of the men 
who govern. If in both nations the rulers are of a haughty, fight- 
ing character, fond of military glory, war is highly probable. If 
the rulers of one of the nations are of the war character and those 
of the other are truly men of peace, the latter circumstance ren- 
ders open war very improbable. But if the rulers of both nations 
are wise, good, and pacific men, war between the two nations is 
impossible, so long as these men shall govern their respective sub- 
jects. In sucha case there may indeed be occasional injuries and 
bickerings, arising from the injustice, avarice, or passion of sub- 
jects, while the rulers are good men; but such injuries and private 
unmmosities will be disapproved by the governments, and suppress- 
ed without an appeal to national hostilities. 

[low awful then the responsibility attached to high official sta- 
tions! How shocking the account of bloodshed which lies against 
a great part of the rulers of nations in past ages and in the present 
age! and how important to the people of every country, that their 
rulers should be men of intelligence, integrity and pacific prin- 
ciples—men who know that wisdom’s “ways are ways of pleasant- 
ness,” aud that “au her paths are peace!” 
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OHIO PENITENTIARY. | 

The number of convicts confined in the penitentiary, on the 
nrst of January last, was 119—of whom 96 were sentenced from 
3 to 7 yesrs; 12 from 7 to [4 years; 8 from 14 to 21 years; and two 
for life. This establishment, under its present arrangement, and 
under its new officers, willjbe more efficient as a place of punish- 
ment and of reform, than it has heretofore been; whilst its annual 
expense to the state will be considerably reduced. The prisoners 
are to be fed upon the coarsest food, and tobe allowed fio privi- 
lege or comfort whatever, except such as may be indispensibly 
necessary for the preservation of their health—solitary confine- 
ment is to be introduced, and the prisoners not permitted to hold 
correspondence with any person whatever, unless as a reward for 
good conduct. Labor is not, however, to be suspended; but such 
articles only are to be fabricated, as may meet with a demand, and 
the cost of the raw materials for which shall bear but a small pro- 
portion to the amount of labor. Our penitentiary will not, here- 
after, we are convinced, be looked npon by the vicious and the 
guilty, as a place of repose after their labors, but will be a terror 
and a punishment to them, Such it ought always to have been, 
and would have been had not a mistaken sense of humanity pre- 
ponderated over a just regard to the interests and safety of the 
community at large. W. Herald. 
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